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MR. INKLIN; 

OR THE MAN OF LEISURE A MAN OF MISCHIEF. 

Mrs. Sheridan, a happy wife and mother, hav- 
ing concluded the bustle of a housekeeper’s 
morning, ascended to her bed room with the 
agreeable consciousness of a neat parlor and 
pantry, and commenced the important business 
of cutting out a piece of linen. The smooth sur- 
face of a well-made bed was appropriated to this 
somewhat intricate process, on which, humble 
as it seems, the happiness of one’s husband great- 
ly depends. There is scarcely a more forlorn or 
pitiable object in the universe, than a man, who 
putting on a new shirt perceives some radical de- 
fect, with the awful consciousness that nine, fif- 
teen or twenty more are cut upon the same pat- 
tern. It so happened that Mr. Sheridan had de- 
tected,almost with complacency, the incipient de- 
cay of a set of shirts that had kept his neck as ina 
vice for a year and a half, and with many injunc- 
tions to his wife to be merciful, had purchased a 
piece of new linen. 

Mrs. Sheridan began her work with a light 
heart, and humming a low tune, placed the 
various pieces on different parts of the bed in the 
most systematic manner. Itis delightful to ere. 
ate; and the humble evolutions of the needle and 
scissors have healed many a wounded heart ; but 
to work for those we love, gives an added charm 
to this seemingly humble employment. Mrs.Sher- 
idan went tripping lightly round the bed to the 
growing tumuli'of gussets, wristbands, &c., 
looking back to. her life of placid duty, where 
even the clouds that had sometimes shaded her 
path, were tinged with the light of love and 
hope. 

She had not advanced far in the progress of her 
work, when a ring at the door-bell was heard, 
and a visiter announced. She smoothed down 
the border of her pretty morning cap, and with a 
sorrowful parting glance at the bed descended 
to the parlor. 

The visiter was Mr. Inklin, a_ broken 
merchant, who had contrived to save just enough 
for his support without energy to strike into new 
plans, though it was his intention to enter upon 
some occupation ata future day. Mr. Inklin 
had no gift in conversation; his voice was an 
anodyne, and his sleepy eves seemed wandering 





in conversation as an unanswering eye. Be- 
sides this unfixed look, he kept up perpetually a 
grunting kind of affirmative which destroyed the 
hope that a difference of opinion might stimulate 
his ideas. He dressed well, and made great use 
of his watch key. Most men of leisure do. 

The Man of Leisure sat down composedly, re- 
marking that the day was fine. 

Mrs. Sheridan assented, and tried to recol- 
lect if she had stuck a pin as a guide where she 
had drawn the last thread in the linen. 

Mr. Inklin enlarged upon the weather. “It 
had been warm,” he asserted, “ perhaps warmer 
than it was that time twelve-month. Warm. 
weather agreed with him. He thought it might 
last a few days longer, it was apt to in June.” 

Mrs. Sheridan looked towards him as he 
spoke, but it was silently to observe that his 
shirt collar was more pointed than Mr.Sheridan’s. 

‘You have a quiet time,” said the man of 
leisure, *‘ withthe children all at school.” 

“Yes, Sir, very quiet,” said Mrs. Sheridan, 
falling into a reverie, as she thought how well it 
was adapted to cutting out shirts. 

Mr. Inklin went through the commonplace 
matter of morning visiters, with many a resting 
place between, until he remarked that “‘ the wind 
was rising.” Mrs. Sheridan had observed it 
too, with a feeling of dismay at the prospect of 
the commingling ofall her shirt elements. 

The Man of Leisure stayed an hour, (he liked 
amorning visit one hour long,) and then ex. 
claiming as the hand of his watch turned the 
expected point, “ bl my soul, past twelve 
o’clock,” made his bow and departed. 

Mrs. Sheridan went to her chamber. : The 
wind was whirling neck, sleeve and flap gussets 
in unceremonious heaps; and collars, wristbands 
and facings were dancing in eddies on the floor. 
In her agitation she lost the important bounda- 
ry pin, and an error occurred in her calculations. 
The shirts were made, but for eighteen months 
her husband never took one from his drawer but 
with a nervous shudder, or a suppressed exe- 
eration. ’ 

The Man of Leisure in a Counting-house.--The 
Man of Leisure next visited the counting-room 
of B—— & Co., and socially seating himself on 
a barrel, hoped he should not prevent the head 
clerk, who was his acquaintance, from writing. 
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** Not at all,” said the polite clerk, putting his 
pen behind his ear with a constrained air. 

“Pray don’t stop on my account,” said Mr. 
Inklin, with a patronising smile. 

The clerk returned to his accounts and let- 
ters, while the Man of Leisure described with 
somewhat more animation than usual, some her- 
ring he had eaten for breakfast. The clerk 
made an error in a figure, -which cost Messrs. 
B—— & Co. one week to rectify, and one of the 
correspondents of the firm was shortly after sur- 
prised with the announcement by letter, that an 
hundred bales of pickled herring would shortly 
be forwarded to order. 

The Man of Leisure and his minister.— 
It was Saturday night, and the Rev. Dr. In- 
gram sat in his study with his sheets before him, 
commentators and lexicons around him, and a 
well mended pen in hand, when the Man of Leis- 
ure was announced. He entered slowly and 
almost diffidently, so that the compression of the 
Dr.’s brow produced by the interruption gave 
way to an opensmile ofencouragement. I have 
mentioned that Mr. Inklin was taciturn, and not 
only that, but that he threw an opiate over the 
minds of his associates—there were long pauses 
in that long hour, and the good words of the cler- 
gyman fell on barrenground. At length Mr. Inklin 
arose, saying,‘‘ 1 fear I have broken the thread of 
your argument, Sir,” And broken it was. Dr. 
Ingram retouched the nib of his pen; listlessly 
turned the pages of Clark, Rosenmueller, Gro- 
tius, &c., rubbed his forehead, took two or three 
turns across the room, and threw himself on a 
seat indespair. The impetus was gone, the ar- 
gument was frittered away ; he stole off to bed, 
and dreamed that a thirty-two pounder was rest- 
ing on his chest, with the Man of Leisure sur. 
mounting it. 

The Man of Leisure and a Pretty Girl_—The 
Man of Leisure called on Monday on Miss Em. 
ma Roberts, a pretty biofining girl of seventeen. 
Emma was clear-starching. Talk about the tri- 
als ofmen! What have;they to annoy them 
in comparison with the mysteries of clear-starch- 
ing ; alas, how seldom clear? Emma was go- 
ing on in the full tide of success indulging in 
the buoyant thoughts of her age; there was a 
soft light about her eye, as she drew out the edge 
of a fichu, or clapped it with her small hands, 
as if they felt the impulse of young hopes. 

“T am sure Harry Bertram looked at this collar 
last Sunday ; 1 wonder if he liked it,” thought 
she, and a gentle sigh rustled the folds of the mor- 
ning robe onher bosom. Just then the door-bel) 
sounded, andthe Manof Leisure walked into 
the sitting room, where Emma, with a nice es- 


tablishment of smoothing-irons, &c. had ensconc- 
ed herself for the morning. 

* You won’t mind a friend’s looking in upon 
you,” said Mr. Inklin; with an at-home air. 

‘“‘ Emma blushed, loosened the strings of her 
apron, gave a glance at her starched fingers, and 
saying ‘‘take a seat, Sir,” suspended her work 
with the grace of natural politeness. In the 
meanwhile, the starch grew cold, and the irons 
were overheated. Emma was not loquacious, 
and the dead pauses were neither few nor far 
between. Emma, rendered desperate, renewed 
her operations, but with diminished ardor ; her 
clapping was feeble as the applause to an un. 
popular orator, she burnt her fingers, her face be- 
came flushed, and by the time the Man of Leis- 
ure had sitten out his hour, a grey hue had set- 
tled over her muslins, and an indelible smutch 
disfigured Harry Bertram’s collar. 

Mr. Inklin soon called again, and met Harry 
Bertram. It was noinfluence of coquetry, but 
Emma rallied her powers and talked more to Mr. 
Inklia than to Harry, a modest youth, thrown 
some what into the shade by the veteran visiter, 
who outstayed him. Harry, who was not a 
Man of Leisure, could not call for several days; 
when he did, Mr. Inklin had “ dropt in” before 
him, and was twirling his watch-key with his 
cold wandering eyes and everlasting affirmatives. 
Emma sewed industriously, and her dark lashes 
concealed her eyes. Her cheeks were beautifully 
flushed, but forwhom? Mr. Inklin toyed with 
her work-box, without seeming to know that he 
was touching what Harry thought a shrine. 

Harry looked a little fierce, and bade good 
night abruptly. Emma raised her soft eyes with 
a look that ought to have detained a reasonable 
man, but he was pre-pessessed, and the kind 
glance was lost. Emma wished Mr. Inklin at 
the bottom of the sea, but there he sat looking 
privileged because he was a Man of Leisure. 

The fastening of the windows reminded him 
that it was time to go, for he did not limit his 
evening calls to an hour. Emma went to her 
bed-room. She was just ready to cry, buta 
glance at her mirror showed such bright cheeks 
that it stopped the tears, and she fell into a pas- 
sion. She tied her night-cap into a _ hard knot, 
and broke the string in a pet. 

‘‘ Harry Bertram is a fool,” said she, ‘to let 
that stick of a man keep him from me. I wish 
I could change places with him,”—and_sit- 
ting down on a low seat, she trotted her foot and 
heaved some deep sighs. 

The Man of Leisure “just called in” twice 8 
week for three months. Report was busy, 





Harry’s pride was roused. He offered him- 
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self to another pretty girl, and was accepted. 
Emma’s bright cheeks faded, her step grew slow, 
and her voice was no longer heard in its gay 
carol from stair to stair. She was never talka- 
tive, but now she was sad. Mr. Inklin continued 
to “ drop in,” his heart was a little love-touched, 
but then there was “time enough.” One eve- 
ning he came with a look of news. 

“‘T have brought you a bit of Harry Bertram’s 
wedding cake,” said he to Emma. 

Emma turned pale, then red, and burst into 
tears. The Man of Leisure was concerned. 
Emma looked very prettily as she struggled with 
her feelings, while the tears dried away; and he 
offered her his heart and hand. 

‘IT would sooner lie down in my grave than 
marry you,” said the gentle Emma, in a voice 
so loud that Mr. Inklin started, and rushing to 
her own apartment, the china rang in the closet 
as she slammed the door. Mr. Inklin was as- 
tonished. Poor Emma covered up her heart 
and smiled again, but she never married, nor 
ever destroyed! a little flower that Harry Ber. 
tram gave her when it was right for her to love 
and hope. The Man of Leisure bore her refus- 
sal with philosophy, and continued to “drop 
in.” 

The Man of Leisure and the Pale Boy.-“You'll 
please not to forget to ask the place for me, Sir,” 
said a pale blue-eyed boy, as he brushed the coat 
of the Man of Leisure at his lodgings. 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Inklin, “I shall be 
going that way in a day or two.” 

“Did you ask for the place for me, yesterday?” 
said the pale boy, on the following day, with a 
quivering lip, as he performed the same office. 

“No,” was the answer. ‘Iwas busy, bnt I 
will to-day.” 

“‘God help my poor mother,” murmured the 
boy, and gazed listlessly on the cent Mr. Inklin 
laid in his hand. 

The boy went home. He ran to the hungry 
children with the loaf of bread he had earned by 
brushing the gentlemen’s coats at the Hotel. 
They shouted with joy, and his mother held out 
her emaciated hand for a portion, while a sickly 
smile flitted across her face. 

* Mother, dear,” said the boy, “ Mr. Inklin 
thinks he can get me the place, and I shall have 
three meals a day—only think, mother, three 
meals !—and it won’t take me three minutes to 
run home and share it with you.” 

The morning came, and the pale boy’s voice 
trembled with eagerness as he asked Mr. Inklin 
ifhe had applied for the place. 

“Not yet,” said the Man of Leisure, “but 
there is time enough.” 


The cent that morning was wet with tears. 
Another morning arrived. 

“It is very thoughtless in the boy to be so 
late,” said Mr. Inklin. ‘Not a soul here to 
brush my coat !” 

The child came at length, his face swollen 
with weeping. 

‘‘T am sorry to disappoint you,” said the Man 
of Leisure, ** but the place in Mr. C ’s store 
was taken up yesterday.” 

The boy stopped brushing and burst afresh in- 
totears. ‘I don’t care now,” said he sobbing, 
‘we may as well starve. Mother is dead.” 

The Man of Leisure was shocked, and he 
gave the pale boy a dollar ! 

The Man of Leisure on a death bed.—Mr. 
Inklin was taken ill. He had said often#that he 
thought religion might be a good thing, and he 
meant to look into it. An anxious friend brought 
aclergymantohim. He spoke tenderly, but se. 
riously to the sufferer, of eternal truths. 

‘*- Call to-morrow,” said the Man of Leisure,” 
aad we will talk about these matters. 


That night the Man of Leisure died. , 
Cc. G. 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO OCTOBER. 


I welcome thee, October! sweetest month 

’Mid oll the train, that urg’d by Time's quick song, 
Move, hand in hand, with never-ceasing speed, 

Unto a measur’d dance the whole year long ; 

And with no change of partners, weary not, 

But comeand go with duty unforgot. 


I welcome thee! What though to other eyes 
Thou wear’ st too sad and shadow-like a hue, 
And wakest chords upon the spirit’s lyre, 
That give back tones too exquisitely true ; 
Yet, with thy touching and mysterious grace, 
More than all other months, I love thy face. 


For thou art beautiful to me !~—The Spring 
That sits, like childhood, in a rosy bower, 
Twining with braids ofsunshine garlands fair 
To deck her brow from every leaf and flower, 
Hath never yet unto my bosom brought 

Such floods as thine, of full, upsoaring thought. 


And Summer too, the rich and golden crown’d! 
With her clear laugh, so musically free, 

That rings upon the ear, and echo finds, 
Where’er a speck of humblest life may be, 

Hath not one moment in her swift career, 

So sweet as thine, Enchantress of the year! 


Ilove to picture thee: Standing erect, 

’Gainst the transparent background of the sky ; 
One arm uprais’d to heaven, as if to lead 

The human mind to gratitude most high,’ 
While from the other, with a liberal hand, 





Thou scatterest health and plenty o’er the land. - 
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Or else reclining, as in thoughtful mood, 

Within some sylvan temple, arch’d aloof 

With such slight foliage, that the sunbeam’s wing 
May come and rest on the prismatic woof 

Of fallen leaves, that make a carpet meet 

For the light, rustling passage of thy feet. 


They call thee brown October! not because 
‘Thy robe is colour’d with a russet hue, 

For thou hast beautiful attire, and tak’st 
E’en at thy will, a drapery ever new ; 

Not one ‘mongst thy companions can unfold 
Such stores of emerald, topaz, ruby, gold. 


Nor isit that thy harvest boasts of nought, 

Save clustering nuts within their husky shell, 

For though they ripen ’neath thy smile, thou hast 
Amid thy treasures many more to tell; 

Pomonagnd rich Ceres emulate 

To bring hee glowing fruits and grains, tho’ late., 


But ’tis, methinks, that ’neath thy pleasant reign, 
The inner sensc is quickened and matured, 

And mind grows brown with ripeness, and bursts out 
From matter, with its energies new stor’d, 

And the uncag’d and fresh enkindled soul, 

‘Takes in Creation in one perfect whole. 


Yes! forthou art all spirit, and thou dost 
Exert a holy influence over all ; 

Tuning the heart, as some strung instrument, 
Whence none but heavenly cadences can fall, 
And stirring delicate springsof human thought, 
Till life with mists of poetry seems fraught. 


And this is why I love thee! and rejoice 

To read in Nature’s book thy pure page o’er, 
Where, in a mystic language, thou speak’st truth, 
More precious to the soul than letter’d lore, 

And this is why thouart to me most dear, 
October! sweetest month of all the year. 


Charleston, 8. C. M. E. L. A 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
THE FACTORY GIRLS. 

During my late summer excursion, I enjoyed 
a little adventure, which, though devoid of all 
romance, will always afford me pleasing recol. 
lections, and which I flatter myself will not be re- 
membered without interest by those who were 
the principal figures in the scene. That scene 
was a stage-coach, and the principal figures, be 
not surprised, gentle reader, were two young fac- 
tory girls. Perhaps I should not have said adven- 
ture in the first place ; the affair was one of still 
life, and for aught I know, of daily occurrence. 
It consisted merely of an unexpected meeting 
and social intercourse between persons who had 
never met before, and may never meet again in 
this world, but who were surprised to find 
themselves at home in each other’s company, and 
parted with a regret they had not anticipated at 
the beginning of their ride, 


Thad set out almost alone in the coach from 
the pretty town of N-—, and wrapped in my 
cloak, enjoyed the ever changing prospects that 
spread around on either hand. When we had 
proceeded a few miles, I observed a, farmer in 
his shirt-sleeves driving furiously in his little 
waggon to overtake the stage, which our con- 
ductor as soon as he noticed him, allowed him 
todo. He was accompanied by two girls, who, 
as it turned out, were his daughters, for whom 
he was desirous of obtaining a passage to a town 
at some distance, where they were about to vis- 
itarelative. Their appearance was preposses- 
sing; their features, manners, and dress, were 
as nearly what we call genteel as is consistent 
with the simplicity naturally resulting from their 
country residence and education. The greatest 
propriety and modesty marked their behav- 
iour; they soon showed a verv respectable degree 
of intelligence, and, what heightened their love. 
liness most of all, they seemed to be unaffected. 
ly pious. But I must beg pardon for so un- 
skilful a drawing of their general character. I 
should have left it to the detail of our conversa- 
tions to exhibit these points, and at the same 
time to display the shades of difference between 
the sisters. 

They had some acquaintance with two of the 
passengers, and I contented myself at first with 
being a silent auditor. It was not long ere I 
learned to my astonishment, that these sensible 
and lady-like individuals were operatives in a 
factory. Some passing remark of one of our 
fellow travellers addressed to myself, admitted 
me into the circle, and gave me an opportunity 
of drawing out the maidens of the factory. 
Though modest, they had no awkward diffidence 
or prudery, and I soon learned much of their 
modes of life, their peculiarities of feeling, and 
the resources they possessed in themselves and 
in the state of society where they were brought 
up. 

‘I suppose,” said I to Mercy, the younger sis. 
ter, ‘some ofthe factories are now not in oper- 
ation.” 

**O yes, a good many of the girls and other 
factory people have been discharged.” 

‘« That is a great calamity to them, I suppose,” 
said I, thinking of the condition of manufactur- 
ing people of Great Britain and France; “ how 
do you geton under these circumstances, with. 
out employment ?” 

‘“* We factory girls,” she replied, “to be sure, 
lose the opportunity of making some money at 
such atime, but we just return to our parente,and 
go on in the family as we used to do before we 
went to the factory.” 
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“If any of your parents are encumbered with 
large families,” said I, “and in straitened cir- 
cumstances, then the case must be hard.” 

« There are not many hereabouts so badly off,” 
said she, * butin such cases, as girls are always 
in demand for help (i. e. as servants in fami- 
lies,) they can have an opportunity of earning 
something in that way.” 

Looking towards Fanny, the other sister, who 
was rather delicate in make and color, I said, “I 
should have thought young girls would like 
household employments better; don’t you find 
the confinement, the close air, the crowding and 
and the constrained postures injurious to health?” 

Fanny gave an expressive smile, as I said this. 
She comprehended at once that I was totally in 
the dark on the whole subject, and that it would 
require a long explanation, or rather long expla. 
tions to afford me the light I needed. But she 
undertook the task, not volubly or loudly, nor 
yet grudgingly or superciliously. 

‘‘We are not confined in the factories any 
more than we please; in this neighborhood, we 
are paid by the yard or the cut, for what we do, 
and we do more or less, as convenience suits. 
If we are sick, or getting a little worsted, we can 
go home for a while. Ihave never found the 
situation at all injurious to my health.” 

‘‘ But the close air must be prejudicial to ma. 
ny,” said I, 

‘Tt is not pleasant at first,” was the reply, 
“but we get used to it, and I have never heard it 
complained of here as unwholesome, or at least 
tovery few.” 

“Are not the postures fatiguing, 
and hurtful ?” I enquired. 

*¢ Not at all in our cotton mills,” said she,“‘and 
we change our work if we get tired : from twist- 
ing webs we can resort to weaving, &c., for a 
turn.” 

“Tn your cotton factories,” I inquired, “do 
not the fine fibres, mixing with the air, irri- 
tate the lungs and bring on consumption ?” 

“They may witha few,” she replied, ‘but 
there is no work which is not hurtful to some 
persons.” 

“Still I have a notion,” I urged, “that the 
greater freedom and the variety of kinds of work 
in domestic life would be more agreeable and 
salutary.” 

“ Why, Sir, the fact is we like the factory, be- 
cause there we are more independent ; and then 
as to the different kinds of work in housekeep. 
ing, some of them are very unpleasant, and even 
almost degrading.” 

“You astonish me,” said I; ‘** more independ- 
ent in the factory ?” 

4* 


unnatural, 





“Yes, Sir,” she answered, “ we gothither of 
choice ; we work as much as we choose, and 
come away when we choose.” 

“But then can you always secure yourselves 
good treatment?” saidI. “Can you prevent 
bad inmates from being thrust in among you, 
and avoid any improper freedoms from the men 
employed about the establishment ?” 

‘Perfectly well,” she replied; ‘* should any- 
thing disagreeable be attempted, we should all 
quit work, and leave the factory in a bodyif the 
offender were retained, nor could other girls be 
obtained to take our places.” 

How completely, thought I, have the principles 
of the pilgrims disarmed these establishments of 
the very evils I should most have apprehended ! 
But the foundation of all this good order and 
contented industry was to be still more clearly 
developed. 

‘*At what age,” I asked, “are children em- 
ployed in these factories ?” 

‘*Some are sent at eight or nine years of age,” 
said she, “ but that is thought very wrong if it 
can be avoided.” 

“I think,” said Mercy, “‘@ factory isa very 
bad place for young children. They ought to 
go toschool first; for though we can leave off 
at times fora while, and always are allowed 
enough leisure to learn something, yet mere chil- 
dren will not do this of themselves, and parents 
who send them so young to factories, do not 
care to school them.” 

Here was presented in bold relief, the influ. 
ence of the New England Common School Sys- 
tem. This made the whole affair assume a new 
aspect, and I began to comprehend in some 
degree the real state of the case. I silent- 
ly reflected on the points our conversation 
had touched on; it was not quite so connected, 
I should observe, nor so condensed as it appears 
here on paper; but I find memory does not en- 
able me to give it all those little turns, transi- 
tions and pleasantries which at once prolonged 
and enlivened it. It was however in substance 
what Istate, and the answers to my inquiries 
were quite as clear and as pointedas I have 
made them. 

‘*Much as you like the factory,” I resumed, 
“T fancy you do not calculate on staying there 
always ; your comparative dislike to hesekeep- 
ing will one of these days be overcome.” 

Fanny smiled again. 

‘¢ Will not your present habits and occupations 
render you less qualified for domestic cares and 
duties, when you do assume them?” said I. 
“Oh, time enough to think of that, Sir,” she 





answered ; “we began first with house work 
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and itis not so hard to understand, that we can- 
not easily return to it, when we are obliged to. 
One can get into the way of it after a while. 
We dropped one passenger after another, as 
we rode on; and at length I was the only gen- 
tleman left in the coach. Beside Fanny and 
Mercy, there was one individual, who was also, 
I believe, accustomed to work in a large estab- 
lishment. As we passed through a closely 
wooded piece of ground, I was called froma re- 
verie into which I had fallen for a moment,by the 
united voices of the trio engaged in singing some 
favorite pieces. Before I ventured to look round 
atthem, I listened ‘attentively—I ought perhaps 
to confess fastidiously, but alljwas so correct and 
so natural, that my surprise was soon lost in sin- 
cere delight. I do not mean that they were art- 
istes, but there was no country twang, nor any 


aim at display; the whole was just the result of 


innocent vivacity and love of the exercise, and the 
freedom with which they thus volunteered to per- 
form it in the company of an entire stranger,spoke 
volumes in favor of the condition of society,where 
these young and unguarded females, uncon- 
scious of imaginary distinctions of station, ac- 
ted and felt as unrestrained in the stage coach, 
as if under the roufof their father. In fact, it 
is well known to all travellers, that female pas- 
sengers are invariably treated with the greatest 
propriety, and even deference in the public con- 
veyances of our country, and they not only feel 
safe from intrusion and insult, but are so. When 
they had finished their little piece, I expressed 
my pleasure and begged them to repeat it or add 
another. Frankly consenting, they conferred a 
moment and then proceeded. One song or 
hymn followed another; some of my selection 
—-some of their own, until we approached the 
next village,} which event stopped for a, time 
the pleasing little concert. When we were 
agam ata suitable part of the road, they ex- 
pressed a wishtobe repaid in the same way, 
and though a poor songster, I felt bound to acqui- 
esce. ‘ Oftin the stilly night” was my choice, 
and as they had never heard it, they praised the 
verses and the tune (not the singing )with unaffec- 
ted warmth. The words I then recited, that they 
might receive the ideas more distinctly, and like- 
wise that I might notice the effect on them. Their 
sensibility, as those touching lines were uttered, 
was well marked. From the predominance of sa- 
cred music in their performances, we were nat- 
urally led to speak of the kindred subject of relig- 
ion: and here as in other matters, I was pleased 
with the good sense and general information they 
manifested. Their religious feelings were ex- 
pressed in the manner which John Newton has 





well illustrated by a comparison with sugar in a 
cup of tea, so well diffused as to give a relish to 
the mass,—not conspicuous as in lumps, or fore- 
ed on your attention by its mastering the proper 
flavor of the draught. 

I could not part from these pleasant young 
companions without giving them my address, 
and asking in return their names, Fanny and 
Mercy J , of N Iam far from repre. 
senting them asprodigics. I wish I may be un- 
derstood to attribute no distinguished beauty, 
refinement, or learningto them. ‘They evident. 
ly were unconscious of any peculiarity or supe. 
riority in themselves, and I firmly believe there 
are in New England this day, some thousands 
of equally intelligent and sweet young Factory 
Girls. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
WHY SHOULD WE WEEP. 





We weep above the dead ; 
Why should we weep ? 

Why mourn them in their quiet bed, 
Their dreamless sleep ? 

Better the coffin and the worm, 

Than sorrow’s blight, and passion’s storm. 


We mourn o'er long lost years ; 
Why should we mourn? 

Why sigh again for griefs and cares, 
Already borne ? 

Better to meet life’s coming wrath, 

Than tread again its thorny path. 


We fear the grasp of death ; 
Why should we fear ? 

Why cling we to the fleeting breath, 
That keeps us here ? 

Better to feel the tyrant’s dart, 

Than wither'd hope and broken heart. 


If virtue be our guide, 
Through life’s career, 

If neither guilt nor stubborn pride 
Have mark’d us here, 

Better for us the future life, 

Than fleeting joys, aud wasting strife. 


Savannah, Geo. 








A little girl, under eleven yeas of age, 
daughter of Mr. Joel Stone of Lowell, can readily 
extract the cube root of twelve figures, perform- 
ing the whole operation mentally, without any 
aid whatever. 


Mr. Shultz, of Hamburg, in his address to foreigt 
merchants, truly ubserves, in a sentence, which can 
be versified with very little alteration, that 

To go tothe North to buy Cotton and Rice, 

Is like coming out South for the purchase of Ice. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO 


’Tis all in vain that Fate her ban betwixt us two hath cast, 


And fain would mock the riven soul with hours of rapture past, 
That I no more must meet that glance, the sunbeam to my sight, 
Or hear the voice whose lightest tone could thrill with deep delight. 


Oh! brightly in all lovely things enshrined thy form I see ; 
The breathing beauty of the world but speaks to me of thee! 


The softened smile of bending skies--the rose’s living bloom— 


The seven-fold scarf that spans the storm like hope above the tomb ! 


In the wild music of the wave I hear thy voice alone, 


The murmured melodies of air are plaintive like thine own: 


Talk not of memory’s fadeless truth—how can my heart forget, 


When present with me, hour by hour, I see thee, hear thee yet? 


Columbia, 8. C. 


E. F. E. 














CES PRENENG Bees 


CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
REVIEW, No.130. 


Another rich and admirable number, surpass- 
ing, if possible, the preceding Edinburgh. 

Art 1. Lord Brougham’s Natural Theology. 

An attempt is here made to render justice to 
Lord Brougham, after the several attacks he has 
encountered from other quarters on the subject 
of his Natural Theology. There is little how- 
ever but general encomiums. The objections to 
his Lordship’s logic adduced by the Quarterly 
and Westminster are left unanswered. ‘The ar- 
ticle discusses several points connected with 
Lord Brougham’s book, and is, on the whole, 
able and interesting, but not quite the work ofa 
master mind. There is a sort of dimness in the 
stating of the great leading positions, which 
leaves one ata loss about the exact object of the 
writer. We like to have every subject announ- 
ced, as a trumpet summons to the battle, in a 
clear, brilliant, penetrating tone. The Review. 
er should have mentioned the connexion between 
Lord B.’s edition of Paley,and his treatise on Na- 
tural Theology. Again, when the Reviewer 
praises Dr. Chalmers’s remarks about the laws 
and the dispositions of matter, could he have 
seen the article in the Westminster on the Nebu- 
lous Matterin the Universe? It appears to us 
that Dr. Chalmers is there completely refuted. 

The Reviewer justly complains of the coldness 
with which Lord Brougham’s offering on the al- 
tar of Religion was received im quarters where 
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something different was to be expected. It isa 
fact, he says, which will hardly be credited in 
another age, that neither the nominal friends of 
the Church, nor the professed supporters of the 
Throne, have regarded the work of Lord Broug- 
ham either with favor or approbation. They 
seem to have considered it only as a production 
which gave fresh lustre to the name of a political 
adversary. 

In his comments on Lord B.’s dedication of the 
work to his friend Lord Althorp, there occur the 
following very interesting remarks: ‘Much as 
we admire the beauty, as well as the humility of 
this passage, we have been still more gratified 
with the interesting facts which it discloses. In 
this gratification our readers will doubtless par- 
take, if they have now learned, for the first time, 
that three of our most conspicuous statesmen,— 
Lord Althorp, the late Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
Lord Brougham,—had been in the habit of dis- 
cussing, with a congenial feeling of their interest 
and importance, the great questions of natural 
religion,—the being and attributes of God,—the 
immortality of the soul—and the subserviency of 
these all-important truths to the cause of reveal- 
ed religion. That these eminent individuals pro- 
fessed the common faith of their country, and 
felt the obligations of its precepts, no person 
was entitled to doubt, and none but their politi- 
cal antagonists disposed to deny. But to the 
Christian community, and particularly to that 
large portion of it which cherishes the same po- 
litical principles as these distinguished men, it 
must be a source of the highest gratification to 
learn that in the busy race of ambition, and amid 
the toils of professional and official labor,they had 
found leisure to discuss the deepest questions in 


theology,—to compare and record their views,— 
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and to acknowledge that the afflictions of their 
lot had left them few things to care for, but to 
follow to their final destiny him who had been 
first summoned to its enjoyment. 

That a man like Sir Samuel Romilly, educated 
in the strictest principles of our faith, should at 
an advanced age have sought the consolations of 
religious study: and that Lord Brougham, famil- 
iar with the contemplation of nature and of the 
grandest works of its Almighty author, should 
have yielded to their hallowed influence, might 
have been expected from the character cf their 
minds, and the nature of their studies ; but it was 
less within the sphere of anticipation, that a no- 
bleman like Lord Althorp, the heir of a splendid 
fortune, and of an illustrious name, and exposed 
to the frivolites of a gay and fashionable lite 
should have devoted much of his time to religious 
inquiries, and that he was, beyond most men, 
sensible of their importance. ‘That this excellent 
nobleman concurred generally in Lord Brough. 
am’s views, will give additional interest to the 
doctrines we are about to examine; and which, 
sanctioned by such high and impartial authority, 
are more likely to find their way to the hearts of 
those who have but little inclination, and jess 
ability, to form a judgment for themselves.” 

The article closes with the following lofty 
encomium: —‘“When Lord Brougham’s elo. 
quence in the senate shall have passed away, and 
his services as a statesman shall exist only in 
the free institutions which they have helped to 
secure, his ‘Discourse on Natural Theology’ 
will continue to inculcate imperishable truths, 
and fit the mind for that higher revelation which 
these truths were destined to foreshadow and 
confirm.” 

Art. 2. Paul de Kock. Paul de Kock is 
one of the most popular of modern French novel 
writers. He is charged, however, in his own 
country with being principally the favorite of 
the lower classes. The reviewer thinks this 
decree and destiny ought to be reversed. ‘ An 
Englishman,” says he, ‘who, after a fashionable 
French criticism on M. Paul de Kock’s numer- 
ous works, turnsto them, for the first time, to 
form his own judgment of their merits and de- 
fects, will be astonished to find, that amidst an 
exuberance of familiar humor, which often pas- 
ses the limit of good taste, and (M. Paul de 
Kock must pardon us if we add) as often outra- 
ges the laws of all sound morality, there are 
veins of the most beautiful and elevating senti- 
ment, and passages of tremendous yet never 
exaggerated power. Perhaps, indeed, no author 

ever excelled the genius which created Le bon 


ling tragedy , which seeks its elements in ordina. 
ry passions and daily life.” 

The reviewer doubts whether France would 
ever have produced among its writers of fiction a 
greater teacher of morals, had it not been for one 
fatal error, which pervades many of M. de Kock’s 
most impressive works. This defect is his utter 
want of all moral sentiment in reference tothe 
sexual relation. The reviewer undertakes to 
argue with him on this topic, but in a manner so 
feeble and incomplete, that he ought to be asham. 
ed of himself. ‘The subject deserves, and is sus. 
ceptible of a magnificent and extended argument, 
and society at large would have been benefitted 
by a worthy treatment of it in the Edinburgh Re. 
view. ‘The remainder of the article consists of 
an interesting abstract of one of the French 
writer’s novels. Weare pleased with the fol. 
lowing criticism, near the close, and would re. 
commend it,to the consideration of novelists in 
ourown country and elsewhere, who imagine 
that the most revolting and profligate scenes 
may be introduced into their works, provided a 
good moral may be extracted from them at the 
end. ‘ Nothing,” says the reviewer, ‘‘can be 
more fatal for a writer than to imagine that a 
moral book is that from which a just philosophic. 
al maxim may be deduced—it is the general 
tendency of a fiction, and not the aphorism tack. 
ed to the fable, that makes it purify or corrnpt 
us—elevate or debase.” 

Art. 3. Prison Discipline. We like all of 
this article, except the introduction, which strikes 
us as very loose, and illogical, and as affecting 
nice, scientific distinctions, that really amount to 
nothing in practice. For instance, it is said thar 
the theory of imprisonment belongs to the jurist 
apd legislator ; but that prison discipline is only 
designed to carry the ideas and purposes of the 
legislature into effect. Now what theory of im- 
prisonment can be devised, which shall not in- 
volve something of prison dicipline too? And 
are not jurists and legislators as much concern. 
ed to establish good rules of prison dicipline, as 
they are to decide whether imprisonment shall 
be employed for pena! purposes? The truth is, 
the whole subject of imprisonment, prison-dis- 
cipline and all, belongsto the department of the 
theoretical jurist as well as to the practical le- 
gislator, and this attempt to separate them only 
confuses and staggers the reader at the outset 
of the subject with an unprofitable distinction. 

We learn from the remainder of the arti- 
cle that much attention te this subject has of late 
years been devoted in Great Britain. Parlia- 
ment have appointed inspectors to examine and 
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kingdom. Prisoners before trial are to be sepa- 
rated from those who are undergoing punish- 
ment. Great regard is paid to the methods prac- 
tised with prisoners in the United States. The re- 
viewer urges the general adoption of the system 
of isolating every prisoner, at the same time, 
however, allowing him opportunities of instruc. 
tion and reformation from the visits of his keep- 
ers and others employed for the purpose. De. 
fects are pointed out in all the systems which are 
at present pursued in Europe or America. The 
paper closes by a discussion of the important 
question respecting the treatment of juvenile of- 
fenders. On the whole the article is very instruc- 
tive, and worthy of being recommended to the 
study of every philanthropist and legislator. 

Art. 4. The Thugs; or Secret Murderers 
of India. Here is anastonishing and fearful 
chapter in the history of the human race. The 
reviewer regards the subject as a moral and po- 
litical phenomenon whichis, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary that has ever existed in the world. 
It appears, from the most overwhelming evi- 
dence, that there exists in India a vast fraternity 
of murderers, consisting of many thousands of 
persons ;—that this fraternity has existed 
for many ages, and through many political revo- 
lutions ;—that it has spread its ramifications over 
the whole of that vast country, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Himalayas ;—that it has flourished 
alike under Hindu, Mahomedan, and British rul- 
ers; that ithas every year destroyed multitudes of 
victims; and yet that its constitution—we may say 
its very being—have been quite unknown to the 
most active and vigilant English functionaries, 
and very imperfectly understood even by the na- 
tive governments. It was indeed notorious, that 
gangs of thieves sometimes strangled travellers. 
It was notorious, that the members of these gangs 
were unusually expert at the operation of strang- 
ling ; but that these gangs were merely small 
detached portions of a vast organised commu. 
nity, the members of which recognised each oth- 
er as brethrenin the remotest parts of India ;— 
that these murders were al] committed according 
to certain ancient and solemn forms, and were 
regarded by those who committed them, not as 
crimes, but as solemn rites, which it would have 
been sinful to omit—all this it was reserved for 
the present generation to discover.” 

The present article chiefly consists of extracts 
from a series ot conversations with the captains 
of gangs, who have been admitted as king’s evi- 
dence. From these conversations, a tolerable 
idea of the history, organization, extent, customs, 
influence, operations, and superstitions of the 


Thugs of India may be derived. The British 








government in that country has employed tlie 
most sagacious and energetic methodsto ferret 
out and exterminate the whole of this infernal! 
institution; but so deeply is it rooted, end so 
strong even is the hold which it mamtaing over 
the minds of all the debased and superstitious 
Hindoos, that the event of the struggle is rather 
doubtful. ‘lhe whole article reads more like the 
effusion of some horror-working imagination, 
than a representation of sober realities. 

Art. 5. Hazlitt’s Literary Remains. A shrewd 
and sensible critic presents us here with a judi- 
cious estimate of Hazlitt’s literary standing. 
‘l'aking an equidistant position from the extrava- 
gant panegyrists and virulent enemies of that 
eccentric writer, he has unquestionably approx. 
imated to the true point of view. The pervad- 
ing quality of Hazlitt’s mind is pronounced by this 
critic to have been an intense egotism. He saw 
everything through the medium of his own pas- 
sions and prejudices. His style, he observes, 
has the spirit and flow of animated conversation 
—his diction is pure, manly, and intelligible, 
though occasionally disfigured by affectation. 
He never appears to speak to the initiated—to 
the learned few, who might apprehend him at a 
word. He addresses himself to the mixed mul. 
titude,—the theatrical amateur, the newspaper 
reader, or the man of business,—to whom poems 
and plays seem only as an occasional stimulus 
or an occasional relief for the mind. He is, in 
short, and surely it is no slight praise, amidst 
the prevalent taste for affected obscurity and mys. 
terious no-meanings—the plainest and clearest 
of critical writers. 

The following is a happy general summary of 
Hazlitt’s intellectual defects and qualifications: 
‘Ere iis judgment had yet matured itself, he 
was plunged deep inthe vicious habits of that 
idly literary life (if it were not a paradox so to 
term a condition which is often intensely labori. 
ous) which he pursued for the remainder of his 
days—a moral essayist, with little opportunity 
for comprehensive observation and kuowledge 
of life—a literary critic, without much depth of 
literature, except within narrow limits of time 
and language—a metaphysician, the strong bent 
of whose mind towards that subtle study was lit- 
tle secogded by habits of close reasoning or pa- 
tient investigation. ‘To all these various em- 
ployments he brought one qualification—a light, 
discursive, active intellect, always capable 
of making out a plausible case in terse language, 
and of sometimes hitting on a discovery; but 
wanting in that force and concentration by which 
alone great things are effected. He had no 
leisure to treasure up thoughts for posterity 
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since he was compelled to commit all, as soon as 
they were born, to leaves as volatile as those of 
the Sibyl—rapidis ludibria ventis—not those 
only which flowed spontaneously, but those 
which, as he ofien complained, were wrung out 
with pain and difficulty to meet the exigencies of 
the hour. Under such disadvantages, the won- 
der is, notthat he has not achieved all which 
his over-zealous panegyrists appear inclined to 
attribute to him, but that he has made himself a 
name in literature at all—a name which will re- 
tain a share of its popularity while terse and sen- 
tentious expression,varicty of thought, and vigor- 
ous home truths, mixed with the paradoxes and 
refinements of a subtler philosophy, continue to 
please and interest the ordinary reader.” 

Arr. 6. Botelho on the Portuguese Colonies. 
Now: and then the Edinburgh presents us 
With what may be called a mangling article. 
And here is one in the highest style. Senor Bo- 
telho is indeed convicted of marvellous igno.- 
rance, but we cannot help suspecting that the 
writer bears him some private or political grudge. 
He runs the poor author downin the most vin- 
dictive manner, and even beats him after he is 
prostrate. 

Art. 7. Evangelical Preaching. The leading 
object of this paper is to demonstrate that the pe. 
culiarities of what is called evangelical preaching 
when closely examined, and brought to a prac. 
tical test, do not in reality differ from the ordina- 
ry character of all serious preaching. It is 
written in quite a plain, unambitious style, and 
being destitute of any thing very striking or orig- 
inal,either in the thoughts or expressions, will,we 
imagine, produce but little effect. One party will 
see in it much toapprove, and the other will des- 
pise it as exhibiting no spiritual discernment, 
But what has brought the Edinburgh Review on 
ground like this? It is something new for that 
publication to enter into the thick battle of theo- 
logical controversy. ‘The article looks like a 
stray waif from the Arminian Magazine, or the 
Liberal Observer. We can account for the phe- 
nomenon only onthe following grounds. The 
Evangelical party in England either sides with 
the Tories, who are zealous for the permanence 
of all religious institutions, or with the Radicals, 
from whom it finds sympathies in,respect to re- 
ligious liberty. Thus it abandons the Whigs, 
whom it suspects of being at once éndifferent to 
all religion, and supine in prosecuting the in- 
terests of the Dissenters. On no other account 
than this can we imagine why the Edinburgh 
Review, the organ of the Whigs, has so far de- 
parted trom its usual tenor, as to meddle thus 
directly with doctrinal polemics: Surely, there 








are no evidences that evangelical religion (so 
called) has of late years made such rapid pro- 
gress in England as to demand from the phi- 
losophers a formal and vehement attack like the 
present. 

Ant. 8. Lamartine's Jocelyn. An elegant criti- 
cism this,enriched with a few veryfelicitous trans- 
lations from the author under review. The crit- 
ic’s general sense of his merits is thus expressed: 
‘‘We are far indeed from regarding him as a 
poet of any great originality of mind; or one 
who, in an age of true poetry, would have made 
his voice at all heard and listened to among his 
fellows. He isno creator; he never opens to us 
any new or unexpected recesses of our nature ; 
he seldom even presents old feelings with any 
striking novelty of combination or imagery. Of 
passion he has little or none; where scenes of 
passion are introduced in his works, they are 
merely narrated, and absolutely without interest 
or dramatic effect ; almost his whole power lics 
in description. Add to the qualities above 
mentioned, a considerable mastery of versifica- 
tion, and we have the main characteristics of 
Lamartine’spoetry. It is evident that these con. 
stitute no very high ideal of a poet; that if La. 
martine, therefore, be viewed asa great poct, 
his greatness must be relative and derived from 
the poetical errors and insignificance of the ri- 
vals by whom he is surrounded. ‘ He were no 
lion, were not Romans hinds.’ And such is, in 
truth, the key to the popularity of Lamartine. 
Guided by good sense, poetical tact, and a pure 
heart, he has wisely kept the beaten highway of 
ordinary, or at least of virtuous sentiment, when 
others have wandered off in devious tracts in 
pursuit of novelty, and either lost themselves 
and their readers in an absolute haze of ‘ no- 
meaning,’ or sunk into the slough of coarse ex- 
citement and sensuality. 

We cannot but think that this critic is too cold 
to the merits of Lamartine, and too severe upon 
his faults. 

Arr. 9. Life, Writings, and Character of 
Malthus. Here is considerable of good mat- 
ter about Mr. Malthus,—but we should say it was 
far from a masterly criticism, or worthy of the 
important subjects brought into discussion. The 
eulogium orm Mr. M. is a very labored one ; 
sincere, we doubt not, but not flowing forth in 
spontarieous effusion. There is an evident attempt 
to apologize for Malthus’s merely negative qual- 
ities. Then, we had a right to expect from the 
Edinburgh on this particular occasion, a clear 
and complete view of that philosopher’s doc- 
trines, and the influence they have exerted 


inthe science of political economy. Instead 
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of this, we have only incidental notices of them, 


mingled up with many controversial and minor 
details. The writer makes not the reader at 
home onthe great questions connected with Mr. 
Malthus’s career ; he shows indeed considera- 
ble knowledge of them, but brings them not 
out with that distinctness and prominence, 
which would have exhibited all their bearings 
and importance. He appears to have enjoy- 
ed an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Malthus, 
and renders him this exalted closing testimony : 
“Taking him all in all, he was the best man and 
truest philosopher we ever were acquainted 
with.” 

Arr. 10. Chateaubriand on the Literature 
of England. This paper must have proceeded 
from a mind accustomed to expatiate along the 
highest table-lands of literature. With the ex- 
ception of two or three careless paragraphis, in 
which the writer has failed to fill out his thoughts 
in an intelligible manner, we know not when we 
have perused an abler or more elegant critique. 
He searches Chateaubriand, the author, through 
and through. With a just eye to his ex- 
cellencies, he is exceedingly seVere towards 
his errors, routing and hunting them like a fly- 
ing army. 

Breaking away from his criticism on the indi- 
vidual Chateaubriand, the writer seizes upon the 
sbject of that author’s book, and presents us 
with a brief, but profound and masterly sketch of 
English literature. Tracing it down from the 
peculiarities of the Norman race, to whom he 
assigns a rank next to the Grecks—pointing out 
the effects upon it of the Anglo-Saxon mind—ex- 
hibiting the influences which the court and the 
people of England exerted upon that literature 
in early times—marking how it was still farther 
modified by the rise and growth of a Middle 
class—showing the plastic powers of the Stage 
in moulding the national literature—noticing the 
effects of the Reformation in the same quarter 
--and especially bringing to light the mighty re- 
sults of the fact that English writers for the last 
two or three hundred years have been addres. 
sing a continually growing and improving pub- 
lic, who combined at once the refinement of ar- 
istocracy with the bold energy of democracy, 
the writer before us has contrived to compress 
into the compass of a very few pages, a vivid 
and comprehensive achievement of philosophical 
criticism, to which it would not be easy anywhere 
to find a parallel. His picture perhaps would 


have been more complete, had he noticed the 
effects of the pulpit upon the mind and the liter- 
ature of England, but we will not quarrel for this 
or other omissions, with a man, who has done 
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so much. in go little space, and done it, too, so 
well. 

Arr. 1l. The Approaching Session. A ve- 
ry brief article, from which it appears that the 
Whigs were frightened out of their senses by 
the threat of the Radicals to forsake them. This 
is an appeal to the fears and good feelings of the 
Radicals, who, however, have declared in the 
Westminster Review that if they must be kept 
stationary and submissive, there is little to choose 
between Whig and Tory dominion. S. G. A 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO A SISTER, 
VISITING TNE COUCH OF A BROTHER. 
Cherubs to this earth are given, 
To watch the couch of sickness—death; 
Pure and sweet as that from Heaven, 
Comes a hallowed sister’s breath. 


Would that his fate were only mine, 
Oh willingly without a sigh, 

J joyfully would bide my time, 
And gladly in thine arms would die. 


Of angels bright, thou art a flower, 

To cheer life through its dreary way, 
How happy then must be each hour, 

With thee but spent—how bright each day. 


With beauty and affection twin’d, 
A firmer chain than time can sever, 
Thou add’st a pure unyielding mind, 
To aid thee now, and bless forever. 
Gkarleston, S. C. 


iL. S.G. 


~~ 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

{As the subject of the following notice was a 
subscriber and constant and gratified reader of 
The Rose, from its commencement, a friend will 
be obliged by its insertion. ] 

Obituary. 

Died at Princeton, Mass. September Ist, 
Aszy Perkins, youngest daughter of Joun Bry- 
ant of Boston, aged 10 years. 

There are no events that call forth more tender 
emotions then the death of children. In their 
opening powers, their vivid sensations, their ac- 
tivity and light-hearted gaiety, and their continual 
motion we read no indications of decay. Life 
pervades every limb; the pulsations are free, 
the heart beats faster or slower only from inno- 





cent gratification ar momentary disappointment. 
All gives promise of faculties that are to unfold 
regularly in this life and reach their natural ma- 
turity. Such was the subject of this notice till 
the age of three vears. At that period, her health 
became seriously affected. ‘The poet says most 
truly,— 
* Virtue, not rolling years, the mind matures.” 


Our young friend was a striking proof that 
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even sickness and suffering may come as angels 
of mercy. How much they brightened her fac- 
ultics, and what richness and variety they gave 
to her imagination, may be easily understood by 
the wonderful specimens of composition that she 
poured forth without method or arrangement,even 
as early as the age of four. Yet, perhaps it was 
her affections that were most fully matured by be- 
ing placed in circumsinnces so unlike other chil- 
dren around her. Ler attachment to her watchful! 
and tender mother,became a part of her existence. 
From the delicate state of her system she was 
often subject to nervous irritability—her just mo- 
ral sense, however, immediately admonished her, 
and in the midst of the family circle, she would, 
by a motion imperceptible to them, beg her mo- 
ther to retire with her—and on her bosom she 
would pour out her sorrows and confessions. A 
few calm and soothing words restored her equa- 
nimity, and she would return to the room, tran- 
quil and serene. 

Her struggles for self-discipline were constarit. 
In her daily prayers, her first petition was to be 
made good, and her next was for health. 

With a prevailing conviction that she might 
not recover, she felt a natural desire for life, and 
she sometimes said in a tone of plaintive fecling, 
“‘ Mother, I am very young to die !” 

Her love of reading was a constant source of 
delight, and her comprehension of books far be- 
yond her years. Itis but natural to believe that 
had her life been continued, the powers of mem. 
ory and imagination which she so early discov. 
ered might have produced the most useful results 
both for herself and others—but it was the will 
of Providence that they should not unfold here— 
and at the early age of ten she is called {rom the 
beloved circle of parents, brothers and sisters, 
and from all those adventitious circumstances 
which give pleasure to the young mind. Yet, 
who would wish her back, who would not rejoice 
that her pure spirit is freed from sorrow and 
temptation ? Who would not entrust her to Him, 
who while on earth, ‘‘ took little children in his 
arms and blessed them,” and said, “ of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven ?” 

The voice of mourning must be heard; such 
events which take from a family a cherished 
member, strike upon the tenderest chords of the 
‘heart, but like the notes of the olian harp, the 
strains will be gentle and low, for they are called 
forth by the breath of Heaven. 

In recollecting that this notice is written for 
Thé Southern Rose, a work to which this inter 
esting. child was asubscriber from its Bud, we 
cannot forbear mentioning her love of flowers. 
She often requested that when she died, some 








appropriate ones, mentioning them by name, 

might be planted on her grave at Mount Auburn. 

A rose was the first specified, and this flower in 

its bud was laid upon her lifeless bosom. 
Boston, Mass. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
“THE SOUTHERN ROSE.” 

The rose, tho rose, “ The Southern Rose,” 
The Queen of Flora’s train, 

On lawn or green, where’er it grows, 
Supreme its lovely reign. 

In vain the lily’s spotless ray, 
Or tulip’s jealous sigh ; 

For far from them our heart will stray 
Whene’er the rose is nigh. 


The rose, the rose, “* The Southern Rose,” 
Its fragrance soothes the gale, 

In conscious pride the fair thing blows, 
When wiutry blasts prevail. 

It twines the warrior’s waving plume, 
And decks the virgin bride ; 

*Tis emblem meet of youth and bloom, 
And owned the “ lover's pride.”” 


The rose, ‘ rose, ‘* The Southern Rose,” 
Where iMft to be found ? 
Oh! quickly tell me where it grows, 
I'l search the world around, 
In Carolina blooms this gem, 
This peerless, matchless flow’r, 
That’s wreath'd around Love's diadem, 
And dwells in Beauty’s bow’r. 
JE. M. G. 


THE TUR?-SHEATSHADE, 
OR 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Oration by the Hon. H. L.. Pinckney of 
South Carolina, delivered before the Literary 
Societies of the University of Georgia.—It is a 
beautiful compliment for one State to elect her 
orators occasionally frorn another. Were 
this practice followed throughout the Union, the 
following judicious and catholic political views 
from Mr. Pinckney’s oration, would be strength. 
ened and enlarged. 

Sectional prejudices incompatible with true 
patriotism.—‘‘ Ignorant, indeed, is he who lim- 
its the domain of genius and virtue by a geo- 
graphical line, or whose narrow vision can dis. 
cern nothing good in this wide republic, save in 
the particular portion of it in which he happened 
to be born. Feelings of this kind are not only 
degrading in themselves, but utterly at war with 
the genius of our institutions, and the welfare of 
our country. This is nota land of suspicion and 
antipathy. There is no despotism here, by 
which aliens and enemies are held coercively in 
an unnatural conjunction, from which they are 
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struggling to be free. On the contrary, our fed- 
erative system is a voluntary compact between 
the States that formed it, and, as it originated in 
asense of common danger and dependence, and 
was expressly established for the great purpos- 
esof common security and protection, so, em- 
phatically, its spirit is peace, and its vital princi- 
ple, fraternal love. He, therefore, who overturns 
this beautiful ‘* system of family institutions,” by 
alienating its happy members from each other, 
is not less an enemy to the State of which he is 
a citizen, than to the Confederacy he would 
madly dismember. Let me entreat you, then, 
not only to indulge no hostility to your country- 
men, but to cherish towards them all those lib- 
eral sentiments, which will teach you to respect 
their feelings and opinions, to appreciate their 
characters and virtues, and to promote their wel- 
fare. And arenot all Americans your country- 
men? Are they not all members of the same 
political household; governed by the same laws, 
living under the same institutions, having the 
same manners, customs, and religion, partaking 
one common lot, and looking forward to one 
common destiny? Yes! and that you may cul- 
tivate this American feeling, patriotism requires 
you again to restrain the excesses of party 
spirit. Doubtless, in a country like ours, the 
existence of party is not only unavoidable, but, 
to acertain extent, proper and commendable. 
Parties, however, should be real, founded upon 
principle—not personal, or merely devoted to 
the interests of men. Where parties are real, 
their collisions are wholesome to the body poli- 
tic. They elicit truth, and propagate light. They 
fan the flame of liberty, and prevent the occur- 
rence of popular apathy, which is political death. 
They develop the true structure of the govern- 
ment, and thus promote the progress of republi- 
can principles—and in addition to all this, the 
vigilance of the minority protects its rights, by 
operating as a salutary restraint on the power of 
the majority. But, where party spirit, abandon- 
doning the high ground of principle, descends to 
a servile contest about men, it degenerates into 
faction, the worst foe to freedom, and the very 
stepping stone to monarchy. It is all important, 
therefore, that you should act in political affairs 
upon your own convictions of public duty, hav- 
ing an enlarged relation, in your conduct, to the 
true welfare of our common country, and dis- 
daining to surrender your judgment, or to vio- 
late your consciences, either to subserve the pur- 
poses of party, or to promote the advancement of 
ambitious men. And, whilst you should be con- 
scientious in adopting your principles, and firm 
and independent in maintaining them, patriotism 








requires you, also, not only lo tolerate, but to re- 
spect the opinions of your political opponents. 
As moderation is essential to the discovery of 
truth, so diversity of sentiment is the lot of man. 
Thefuman intellect cannot be controlled, nor 
would any but atyrant undertake to force con- 
viction or make the absurd and vain attempt 
“To bind 
With iron chains, the free born mind.” 

Whilst it becomes you, therefore, not to be blind 
followers of party leaders, it is also incumbent 
upon you freely to concede to others the same 
right of independent judgment, which you claim 
for yourselves.” — 


Stories from Real Life, designed to teach true 
independence and domestic economy. Parr IV. 
The Savings’ Bank and other Stories, translated 
from the French. ByaLady. 

Pusuisners’ Norice.—By the remission of a 
one dollar bill of any of the Eastern banks or 
Middle cities, post paid, those who wish them 
can obtain the entire series of those admirable 
narratives entitled ‘* Stories of Real Life,” to em- 
brace five complete works of 144 pages each. 
Three of the stories ‘have been published, viz : 
“The Three Experiments of Living,” ‘Elinor 
Fulton,” and “The Harcourts,” of which there 
have been some seventy thousand sold, exceed. 
ing, perhaps, in the same time, that of any other 
work in this country. They should be owned 
by every family. Address 

Weeks, Jorpan & Co., Boston, 
‘ (Successors to Colman.) 

Gleanings in Europe. England; by an Amer- 
ican. Intwovolumes. Carey, Lea and Blan- 
chard. For sale at Mr. Berret’s and Mr. Beile’s. 

Mr. Cooper writes like a sturdy American, and 
though there is evidently some jealousy in his 
political temperament, it is delightful to see a 
man so little carried away by title and show. 
His volumes are exceedingly amusing. The fol- 
lowing extract is a specimen of the spirit and 
animation of his descriptions. 

«« Mr. Sotheby has had the good nature to take 
me with him, to see Mr. Coleridge, at Highgate. 
We found the bard living in a sort of New Eng- 
land house, that st¢hds on what, in New Eng- 
land, would be called a green. The demon of 
speculation, however, was at work in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the place was being disfigured by 
trenches, timber, and bricks. 

Our reception was frank and friendly, the poet 
coming out to us in his morning undress, with- 
out affectation, and in a very prosaic manner.— 
Seeing a beautifully coloured little picture in the 
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room, I rose to take a nearer view of it, when 
Mr. Coleridge told me it was by his friend Als- 
ton. It wasa group of horsemen, returning from 
the chase, the centre of light being a beautiful 
grey horse. Mr. Alston had found this horse in 
some picture of Titian’s, and copied it for a study; 
but on Mr. Coleridge’s admiring it greatly, he 
had painted in two or three figures, with anoth- 
er horse or two, so as to tell a story, and pre- 
sented it to his friend. Of this little work, Mr. 
Coleridge told the following singular anecdote. 

A picture-dealer of great skill in his calling, 
was in the habit of visiting the poet. One day 
this person entered, and his eye fell on the pic- 
ture for the first time. ‘*Asllive!” he ex. 
claimed, “a real Titian!” Mr. Coleridge was 
then eagerly questioned, as to where he had 
found the jewel, how long he had owned it, and 
by what means it came into his possession. Sud. 
denly, the man paused, looked intently at the 
picture, turned his back towards it, as if to neu- 
tralize the effect of sight, and raising his hand, 
so as to feel the surface over his shoulder, he 
burst out in an ecstacy of astonishment, “It has 
not been painted twenty years !” 

This story was told with great ynction and 
suitable action, and embellished with what a pu- 
ritan would deem almost an oath. We then ad- 
journed to the library. Here we sat half an hour, 
during most of which time, our host entertained 
us with his flow of language. I was amused 
with the contrast between the two poets, for Mr. 
Sotheby was as meek, quiet, subdued, simple, 
and regulated, as the other was redundant, im- 
aginative, and overflowing. I thought the first 
occasionally checked the natural ebullitions of 
the latter, like a friend who rebuked his failings. 
One instance was a little odd, and pointed. 

The conversation had wandered to phrenolo- 
gy, and Mr. Coleridge gave an account of the 
‘wonders that a professor had found ia his own 
head, with a minuteness that caused his friend to 
fidget. To divert him from the subject, I told 
an anecdote that occurred just before I left A. 
merica. 

Meeting a votary of the science, one day, at a 
bookseller’s, he beganto expatiate on its beau- 
ties. From theory he proceeded to practice, by 
making an analysis of my bimps. ‘Tired of the 
manipulation, I turned him over to the head of 
the bookseller, who was standing by, professing 
to be a better judge of another man’s qualities 
than of myown. Now this bookseller was a 
singularly devout man and the phrenologist in. 
stinctively sought the bump of veneration, as the 
other bowed his head for him to feelit. The mo- 
ment the fingers of the phrenologist touched the 








head, however, I saw that something was wrong, 
and I had the curiosity to put my own hand to 
the scull. In the spot where there should have 
been a bump according to theory, there was 
positively a hollow. I looked at the phrenolo- 
gist, and the phrenologist looked at me. At this 
moment, the bookseller was called away by a 
customer, and I said to my acquaintance, ‘Well, 
what do you say to that?” “Say ?—That I 
have no faith in that fellow’s religion !” 

Both the gentleraen laughed at this story, but 
Mr. Sotheby gave it a point, that I had not anti- 
cipated, by intimating to Mr. Coleridge, pretty 
plainly, that when one discussed the subject of 
phrenology, he should not introduce his own 
bumps, as the subject of the experiments. Not. 
withstanding two or three little rebukes of this 
nature, the poets got on very well together; and 
finding that they had some rhymes to arrange 
between them, I left them to discuss the matter 
by themselves. 

This was a poetical morning, for, on leaving 
Mr. Coleridge, we drove to the house of Miss 
Joanna Baillie, at Hampstead, a village that lies 
on the same range of low heights. Luckily, 
we found this clever, and respectable, and sim- 
ple-minded woman in, and were admitted. I 
never knew a person of real genius who had 
any of the affectations of the smaller fry, on the 
subject of their feelings and sentiments. If 
Coleridge was scholastic and redundant, it was 
because he could not help himself; to use a 
homely figure, it was a sort of boiling over of the 
pot on account of the intense heat beneath. 

It has often been my luckless fortune to meet 
with ladies who have achieved a common-place 
novel, or so, or who have written a Julia, or a 
Matilda, for a magazine, and who have ever af. 
ter deemed it benefitting their solemn vocation 
to assume lofty and didactic manners ; but Miss 
Baillie had none of this. She is a little, quiet, 
feminine woman, who you would think might 
shrink from grappling with the horrors of a 
tragedy, and whom it would be possible to mis- 
take for the maiden sister of the curate, bent on 
her homely duties. Notwithstanding this sim- 
plicity, however, there was a deeply-seated earn- 
estness about her, that bespoke the good- 
faith and honesty of the higher impulses with- 
in. 

After all, is it not these impulses that make 
what the world calls genius? Allmen are sen- 
sible of truths, when they are fairly presented to 
them, and is the difference between the select 
few, and the many, any more than a quicken- 
ing of the powers, by some physical incentive, 
which, in setting the whole in motion, throws 
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into stronger light than common, the inventive, 
the beautiful, and the sublime ? 

Let this be as it may, Miss Joanna Baillie had, 
to me, the air and appearance of a quiet enthusi- 
ast. She went with us to look at the village, and, 
as she walked ahead, to do the honours of the 
place, in her plain dark hat and cloak, I am cer- 
tain, no one, at a glance, would have thought her 
little person contained the elements of a tragedy. 

Something was said of a sketch of Napole- 
on by Dr. Channing, a work I had not seen. 
Miss Baillie allowed that it was clever, but ob- 
jected to some one of its positions, that, though 
it was right enough for an American, it was not 
so right for an Englishman. As I had never 
read the sketch in question, I cannot tell you 
the precise point to which she alluded, and I 
mention it, as another proof of a tone of reason- 
ing that is sufficiently common here, by which 
there is an abstract, and a quo ad hoc right, in 
all things that touch political systems. This pe- 
culiarity has frequently struck me, and I think 
it so marked, as to merit notice. I take it tobe 
the inevitable consequence of systems, in which 
the reasoning is adapted to the facts, and not the 
facts to the reasoning.” 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

[Our community has not yet been aroused to 
a consideration of this subject, which has exci- 
ted so much attention in New York and else- 
where. The following letter, from a private 
source, may give a partial idea of the singular 
phenomenon which is attracting crowds to visit 
the blind girl at Providence, R. I.] 

“The absorbing topic of curiosity, garrulity 
and credulity this summer, is the old subject of 
animal magnetism, which has broken out in 
Rhode Island, under new aspects, and some of 
them so very amusing as to make witch-craft and 
ghosts exceedingly probable and believeable mat- 
ters. You have probably heard enough about it 
from other sources, but lest so strange an affair 
should escape your notice I will give the sub. 
stance of some statements made to ts by the Rev. 
Mr. ——, who has just returned from the fairy 
ground. The power of producing the magnetic 
sleep is possessed at present by very few ; but I 
know ofno reason why it should not become 
common ; and when the patient is in this sleep 
the wonders begin. ‘The following is-one of the 
many cases stated by Mr. , to show the mag. 
netical power ofthe will ofthe magnetizer over 
the mind of the magnetized. The physician, Dr. 
Brownell, requested Mr. to put anything 
he happened to have with him into the hand of 
the woman asleep, and who is totally blind. He 

















————— 
put into her hand a small russet apple, which he 
had in his pocket. The doctor then requested 
Mr. and two friends that were with him, to 
write on a piece of paper the name of some fruit. 
Mr. said they avoided the name of any 
common fruit, lest she might guess it by accident, 
and wrote on the paper Chesnut Burr; not one 
word was spoken about the fruit, all was done 
by writing and signs, till the doctor said to the 
sleeper, “‘ Well, Mary, what have you in your 
hand?” She felt of the apple a minute, and then 
said, “it is something very rough, feels very 
strangely, but I cannot tell what it is;’ and 
paused; but seon began picking her fingers and 
said, ‘there were sharp points sticking into them 
and they felt as if she had been handling a Ches- 
nutBurr.” The paper was not seen by her, ( for 
remember when awake she is blind,) the opera- 
tor did not go near her; and she was in a dead 
sleep! The inference, therefore, to be drawn, — 
is, that the magnetizer had such irresistible pow- 
er over the mind of the subject of the operation, 
as to make her believe a smooth apple to be the 
roughest and most prickly of fruits, and actually 
to employ herself in extracting the ghosts of the 
thorns from her fingers! and this Mr. most 
solemnly assures us he himself has seen within 
a week, and under circumstances where he is 
confident there could be no possibility of jug- 
glery or deception—still this is not the wonder. 
You know our philosophy has long since settled 
it, that nothing but @ bird can be in two places 
at the same time ; but now the birds are plucked 
of this strange feather, and this Rhode Island 
girl sports it gaily in hernight caps. Dr. Brow- 
nell having “put Mr. —— in communication 
(as the witching phrase is,) with the girl,” he 
asked her togo to New Bedford with him, where 
she had never been. She went, that is, she did 
not go, but sent her spirit, described the streets 
and houses, the very chamber he had occupied 
for a few weeks and left the night before, with- 
out missing the position of a single article of fur- 
niture, stating the true number of windows, &e. 
&c. Then she followed his mind through sev- 
eral streets until they were out of town, when 
she said, ‘* Now we are coming into the fields ;” 
and soon he asked her to stop and tall him what 
she saw on her right hand. She said “a large 
house, with a piazza before it, a remarkable look. 
ing house,standing alone.” She described the col. 
or of the paint and exclaimed suddenly,“See what 
beautiful things there are each side of the door! 
how bright they shine in the Sun !” When asked 
what kind of things they were, she said she 
could not tell, but they were nearly round and 
very brilliant. 


_————. 
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Now comes the miracle. Mr. —— had chosen 
this house because it was peculiar, had happened 
to dine there the day before, and these “shiny 
things” were two immense pear! oyster shells, 
such as you have seen in our Museum, which had 
been brought home in a whale ship, and put in 
this curious place, each side the front door, their 
surface being most dazzling in the Sun. Now pray 
recollect, that this visit was paid while the pa- 
tient was sitting in her chair in Providence, to a 
town forty miles off, where she had never been ; 
and if Salem witch-craft is ever mentioned again, 
it will receive an honor to which it has very lit. 
tle title in comparison. These are mere speci- 
mens, mere scraps of a mass of similar wonders 
which it would take volumes to relate! What 
new discoveries are to be opened to us in the 
spiritual world, whether all old systems of in- 
tellectual philosophy are to be shattered like egg- 
shells, by this new magic; or whether it is to 
turn out a delusion and die away with the thous- 
and other deceptions, which in all ages for brief 
periods have puzzled the spirit of man, you can 
tell better than I. Ofcourse the affair affects 
people variously. Some laugh—some cry trick 
—fraud—and imposture—some look serious, but 
all are eager to hear more and more accurately 
the details of the new wonder.” 


BLAS & SLTBSM BASRST. 


In the encampment of friendly Indians near New- 
Orleans under Jim Boy, there is an aristocratic or 
«‘west end” of the encampment, where the squaws 
are better dressed,—where the papoose swings in a 
neater cradle—and where the lodges are furnished 
with cleaner beds and better culinary utensils. 

Queen Victoria has issued a proclamation for the 
suppression of vice and profligacy throughout her do- 
minions. 











When some person carelessly justled against Di- 


ogenes with a beam, and exclaimed, ‘Take care!” Di- 


ogenes struck him in return with his staff, and said, 
“Take care!”’ 

The richest manin New South Wales is a convict 
for life. + 


Zeno the philosopher was once punishing a servant 
for theft. |My destiny obliged me to steal, said the 
servant. And tobe beaten, too, replied Zeno, con- 
tinuing his operation. 

There was recently a Cactus in bloom in England 
on which were expanded six thousand flowers. 

Dr. Leitner proposes to publish a new work on 
Fast Florida, which will undoubtedly be found very 
useful and interesting. 

“T am sorry to hurt your feelings,” said a facetious 
schoolmaster once toa pupil whom he was obliged 
to chastise for some flagrant offence. 





The power of certain men in taming ferocious wild 
beasts, is now ascribed to animal magnetism. 

So universally pervading is the magnetic fluid, that 
even a scrofulous tubercle, or sore, is found to have 
two poles, a positive and a negative;the same with the 
upper and under sides of a leaf, the top and bottom of 
an iron railing, &c. &c. 

The four governors of Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, receive double 
the amount of all the salaries which are paid to the 
governors of our twenty four states. 

Actors in China, who are not perfect in their parts, 
receive the bastinado by order of the emperor. 

The New York Era proposes a regular night line, 
with the accommodation of comfortable berths, on 
the Rail Road between New York and Philadelphia. 
What an annihilation oftime and space would this 
arrangement effect! 

Above sixty editions of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
were published in the sixteenth century. 

In one of the economical reforms of Calonne or 
Necker under the old monarchy of France, restrict. 
ing the personal expenses of the sovereign as an ex- 
ample for his subjects,an ordonnance announced, that, 
Sor the future, his majesty would graciously content 
himself with three hundred and sixty-five pairs of in- 
expressibles in each year, being at the rate of one 
pair per diem, with an addition ofonly an intercalary 
pair fur the bissextile. 

At a late fire in Sagharbor, L I. about 200 females 
were in the ranks while many ofthe “lords of crea. 
tion’’ were lookers on. 

It is proposed by a citizen of Delaware to publish a 
Newspaper Directory for the United States. 


Mr. Plympton, of Boston, has invented an organ 
without pipes, which is capable of imitating a num- 
ber of instruments, such as the clarionett, bugle- 
horn, trumpet, trombone, bagpipe, &c. 

Queen Victoria has knighted her miniature pain- 
ter. 


— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The continuation of the graphic and admirable 
descriptions of Parisian amusements, &c. unfortu- 
nately came too late for the present number. 

The authors of the exquisite lyrical effusions from 
Savannah and Columbia are again warmly welcom- 
ed to the pages of The Rose. 

The writer of the beautiful Sketch of The Factory 
Girls is informed, thatif he wishes one or two cop- 
ies of the present number for distant transmission, 
they are at his service by calling at the Publisher’s. 
Must this be his last communication? Such a pen 
ought not to lie dry. 

The new Salem correspondent of The Rose, is ear- 
nestly requested to fulfil his generous intention. Will 
he accept of a series of the current numbers by mail ? 

Several communications were necessarily defer- 
red. Itis particularly requested that when articles 
are lianded in, transcribed from other sources, the fact 
may be mentioned. 





